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SPAIN RECREATES HERSELF 


Julian Gorkin 


Is there but one Spain, or are there two Spains? 
This is the eternal question among historians, but 
it seems to me that no matter how much they argue 
and no matter how many weighty tomes they hurl 
at each other, they will never reach agreement on 
this point. 

Speaking from the physical, ethnical and geo- 
graphical points of view, no one can deny the exist- 
ence of a single Spain, nor that Torquemada, Loyola 
and Franco are just as Spanish as are Padilla, Luis 
Vives and Largo Caballero, for example; but neither 
can one deny the existence, speaking from the moral, 
ideological, ethical and emotional points of view, of 
two clearly defined Spains, both in tradition and in 
reality. One, the Spain of the Inquisition, dark, ob- 
scurantist, dominating and suppressing all in the 
name of a despotic and dogmatic concept of life and 
of man; the other, the Spain of the Comuneros and 
the Fueros, the Spain that is liberal, whether in an 
intellectual or a popular sense, and open to the trends 
of national, universal and human progress. 

The first Spain is exemplified by those Spaniards 
who closed the Pyrenees to the influence of the Refor- 
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mation or of the Encyclopedists and the French 
Revolution, or those who kept the influence of the 
revolutions of Ibero-American independence from 
permeating into the mother country; it is exemplified 
by those who have stigmatized liberalism as a sin and 
who preferred Marx’s “slow decay without glory” to 
the enlightenment and advances of the nineteenth 
century; and in our day it is exemplified by Franco 
who, completely disregarding Spain’s admission to 
the United Nations and UNESCO, preached in his 
New Year’s message for 1956 the hermetical sealing 
of the portals of Spain against the fresh airs of the 
outside world, against the fresh airs of freedom. All 
of these have nothing to do with our Spain. Or, as 
Unamuno would say, they are the anti-Spain, the 
anti-Nation. 


But for we exiles who are a broken branch of the 
Spanish tree, yesterday’s actors today relegated al- 
most to the role of mere spectators of the peninsular 
drama, this separation into two distinct Spains does 
not necessarily mean that we may attribute all the 
evils to one Spain and all the virtues to the other. 
No; by action or by omission, we liberals, republi- 
cans and socialists, committed not a few mistakes 
along with many steps that were unquestionably in 
the right direction. If those mistakes, primarily the 
mistakes of generosity and softness, had not been 
made, the Civil War would not have taken place or 
at least it would not have had such tragic and 
lamentable features. In response to our opponents’ 
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provocations and to their barbarous “;Viva la muer- 
te!”’ (“Long live death!”’) we too committed deplor- 
able excesses. It is still too soon for a serene account- 
ing, but we must begin by recognizing our own fail- 
ures if we wish to have a claim to justice in the 
future. 

For the present there is a much more urgent prob- 
lem: the problem of re-creating Spain, or of per- 
mitting Spain to find herself, so that once again she 
may exist and be herself in the free and civilized 
community of our times. It is the problem of re- 
creating the national consciousness and of integrating 
it, or re-integrating it, into the European and uni- 
versal consciousness. The indispensable condition for 
this is the healing of the abyss opened by the Civil 
War, without, if possible, falling into another abyss. 
I believe that this is the wholesome aspiration of all 
the vital forces of the real Spain; for, along with, 
and over and above the Franco regime, daily more 
hated and isolated, there exists, both in essence and 
in potentiality, a real Spain. 

Of whom is this real Spain composed? 

The working masses who arose several years ago 
against their misery and the regime responsible for 
it in a series of strikes, revealing a remarkable civic 
spirit. Since then the cost of living has soared at an 
appalling rate and along with it the hunger and 
misery of these masses. Are not the outcries of alarm 
made by various bishops and archbishops who fear 
a terrible explosion sufficient proof of this? And the 
concern of the Americans stationed in Spain or visit- 
ing on official missions, as they realize that their 
policy in Spain is turning out to be the worst of their 
diplomatic, strategic and financial ventures? And 
the regime’s realization that it has no choice but to 
increase wages, even while knowing that this is no 
solution and can only lead to:the vicious circle of 
inflation? 

Furthermore, these past few years have seen a 
continual exodus from the country to the city; this 
phenomenon has aggravated both the agricultural 
crisis and the problems of the urban centers, espe- 
cially from the point of view of the housing shortages. 
That the great mass of workers and peasants are op- 
posed to the regime which has shown itself so in- 
capable of providing the slightest solution to their 
problems is something which no one can doubt. 

But do the industrialists, merchants and financiers 
have reason to be satisfied with the present situation? 
In their overwhelming majority, no. The very same 
people who once were grateful to Franco for having 
conquered the “reds” and for having re-established 
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their old privileges, now show themselves to be daily 
more disturbed over the general economic deteriora- 
tion and over the persistent abnormality of business 
conditions at a time when the European countries 
that were ruined by the World War are returning to 
normality; they are daily more disturbed over the 
attrition of farming utensils and transportation sys- 
tems worthy of other days, over the difficulties in 
obtaining foreign credits and raw materials and in 
the free sale of products. At one moment they be- 
lieved that the signing of the Washington-Madrid 
pact would convert these difficulties into advantages; 
not only have they had to abandon their illusions, 
but they have seen that the situation continued to 
deteriorate, notwithstanding the new agreements with 
the United States. That unfortunate pact and Spain’s 
admission to UNESCO and the UN are surface 
triumphs, paltry satisfactions to the regime’s self- 
esteem; they do not signify any real solution. And 
they become more convinced every day that there 
can be no real solution as long as the regime con- 
tinues. For dictatorial regimes only benefit some priv- 
ileged minorities: petty officials, hoarders and traf- 
fickers in the black market, always to the detriment 
of the population as a whole. 

And the intellectuals? Under a regime such as the 
Franco regime, where all thought is subjected to a 
triple censorship and education is officially contro!led 
and limited, intellectuality practically ceases to exist. 
Perhaps there has never been so much printed paper 
in Spain as there is today, but neither have there 
ever been such vacuity and stultification. Creative 
work is really non-existent. If Ganivet, Unamuno, 
Ortega, Machado and Garcia Lorca have become 
flags and banners, it is because they authentically 
symbolize the troubled, free and creative Spain. When 
one reads the Spanish reviews, especia'ly those that 
have been suspended for liberalism, one is immedi- 
ately struck by the contrast between the lack of in- 
terest in internal matters and the fascination for for- 
eign subjects, between the internal mental limitations 
and the longing to breathe the air of the mountains 
and valleys beyond the frontiers. No drama is com- 
parable to that of the Spanish intellectual; as much 
those resigned to force as the spiritually rebellious, all 
live in a veritable agony. I am convinced that al- 
most all of them, including the resigned and the 
resisting, suffer from this lack of being or of existing 
which the present situation imposes on them. 

The most serious thing that could happen to the 
Franco regime were the student demonstrations of 
last February in Madrid. All those young university 
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students, from comfortable backgrounds, many the 
sons of officials, educated or being educated under 
the regime, fed on one-sided official propaganda— 
that is, by lies—are impelled by an uncontainable re- 
belliousness. The result could not have been more 
eloquent: the regime has achieved an almost com- 
plete unanimity of opposition. The official poll taken 
by one of the departments of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation speaks for itself: 85% of the students accuse 
the government of immorality; 90% consider the 
military hierarchies incompetent, ignorant and para- 
sitical; 52% came out against the ecclesiastical hier- 
archies for their immorality and vanity; and 70% 
feel that the social doctrine of the Church is not ac- 
cepied by the people. In short, 67% feel that their 
teachers do not understand them and they accuse 
their professors of being opportunistic and hypo- 
critical. In the student elections not one single candi- 
date of the SEU (Falangist student syndicate) was 
elected. 


Such are, generically speaking, the component parts 
of the real Spain: workers and peasants are prac- 
tically unanimously opposed to the regime; business- 
men realize that the prolongation of the regime is 
impossible, even though they are trembling before an 
eventual leap into a void; intellectuals and middle 
classes long for a change; the youth of the country 
condemns the regime and its institutions in almost 
unanimous voice and wants a change. Discontent is 
almost general, if not completely general. No one 
feels that the present situation can prolong itself 
much longer and that in any case it represents stag- 
nation, poverty, aggravation of the internal and in- 
ternational contradictions. 


Under the regime no economic, political or cultural 
solution is possible; this lack of solution deepens the 
abyss and threatens to unleash violences. And, by 
instinct and by knowledge, no one seems to want 
new violences. But if the outlets remain closed? And 
if despair continues to increase? No one wants another 
catastrophic civil war. Still, between the tyrannical 
and parasitic regime, each day more disintegrated in 
its own foundations, and the new real Spain which 
is recreating itself, exist factors that could set off a 
new civil war. Under certain circumstances a mere 
spark suffices to start a fire which will burn down 
the building. When waters do not find their natural 
channels they break through the floodgates and in- 
nundate everything. Even though no one wants this 
to happen, it could be fatal. 


What does the real Spain want? And, above all, 
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what do the young people want, those young people 
who did not know the Civil War or who only knew 
it in their infancy? This is the generation which es- 
capes all historical responsibility, and it is the legiti- 
mate representative of the future. Hence its prime 
importance. But according to information received 
through contacts we have been able to establish with 
them, this younger generation is much more certain 
of what it does not want than of what it does, more 
certain of what it is against than of what it is for. 

They hardly know us. In general the Spanish re- 
sistance-—that widespread resistance to the regime 
which is still somewhat confused and disorganized— 
is separate from the influence, mentality and mechan- 
ics of our traditional parties. This is a phenomenon 
which we cannot ignore. It is something new and 
original, determined by the situation and by the 
climate created by Francoist totalitarianism. In its 
general lines it is a liberal resistance: its basic aspira- 
tion is to put an end to asphyxia and to recover free- 
dom, or the elemental freedoms. And then later each 
will affiliate himself with the party he considers most 
appropriate and the people will freely choose the re- 
gime they prefer. The simple affirmations of liberal- 
ism and the word freedom, so taken for granted in the 
countries of public opinion, awaken warm enthusiasm 
in Spain. There is nothing more natural and logical 
and nothing more healthy and consoling. Totalitar- 
ianism is what has given value to freedom. 

All of this is fine for today as an aspiration and 
as an augury of a promising solution. But then what? 
The basic aspiration for freedom is all very well, but 
what use will we make of this freedom once it has 
been recovered? Opposition to the present situation 
and the urgent need to unite this opposition, to ar- 
ticulate it, is the most important thing for the time 
being. But what will take its place? 

These queries are sufficiently troubling. The void 
which they open cannot be filled with clichés or with 
confused replies or with the simple repetition of past 
experiences. Will there be a transition regime? Who 
will be in it, with what forces and what program? 
Will it reestablish the basic freedoms and lead to 
free elections? Today no one can answer these ques- 
tions with any realism or responsibility. This con- 
stitutes our present weakness, and the Franco regime 
takes advantage of this weakness. 

I do not want to raise scarecrows or startle any 
one, but it is evident that the outline of communist 
peril reveals itself behind this void. Communism is 
not a danger among the adult generations who have 
not forgotten the experiences of the Civil War. But 
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this does not seem to be the case among the youth 
of Spain. Among them communism has a certain 
fascination. And this fascination is nourished by the 
stupid attitude of the democracies toward us and 
toward Franco. Franco contributes toward this fas- 
cination of communism when he labels. all opposition 
or resistance to his regime as communist. The com- 
munists themselves, on the other hand, are shrewd 
and active, and they have more means at their dis- 
posal than have we. They are not limited by prin- 
ciples or scruples; opportunistic and flexible, they as- 
similate all languages and maneuver everyone, the 
good as well as the evil, the healthy as well as the 
corrupt. 

The longer the death agony of the Franco regime 
lasts and the more favors it receives from the demo- 
cratic governments, the longer the delays in defining 
a democratic and constructive program for the Spain 
of tomorrow and the longer its liberation is delayed, 
the greater will be the chances for communism in 
Spain. In a word, time is no longer working for 
Franco, but it is working for communism if the demo- 
cratic forces within Spain and without do not know 
how to work against both Francoism and commu- 
nism at the same time. 

I believe that the Spanish emigration may still 
play an important role in the present situation. I 
do not ask any party in exile to renounce its own 
existence or its own postulates. But what it should 
renounce are clichés and mental narrowness in order 
to be at the service of the real Spain, to understand 
her and to establish the most solid possible connec- 
tions with her. We are living in 1956, not in 1931 
or 1936. This means that we are confronting a new 
and different Spain, a Spain which has lived for 
twenty years in the most complete abnormality and 
which aspires, confusedly but doggedly, to revert to 
normality. 

How and by what paths? I do not believe that 
anyone today is in a position to answer that con- 


fusing question. The regime, even when it knows it- 
self to be condemned, will try to resist as long as 
possible and to prepare its own succession, which 
would presuppose a continuation, even an aggrava- 
tion, of the present abnormality. The real Spain and 
we of the emigration at its service should fight for 
democratic normality and prepare it. The banner of 
the democratic-national normality against arbitrary 
totalitarian abnormality is a great banner. In the 
name of all the vital elements of the country, of all 
those who long for a healing of the abyss and a re- 
construction of a national consciousness within the 
universal consciousness of our times, we should pro- 
ceed to make a profound and objective study of the 
new realities and new problems, both national and 
international, and of the formulation of a collective 
program. This seems to be most urgent. Only thus 
can we pronounce even more the isolation of the 
Franco regime, of the anti-national and anti-Spanish 
regime, and unite those vital and constructive forces 
of the real Spain which is in formation and which 
seeks its way out. And only thus can we offer a 
democratic guarantee to the authentically democratic 
forces of Europe and of the free world. 








Note: This article was written at a time when two 
important events were taking place in Franco Spain: 
the Moroccan uprising against the Spanish military 
authorities in Ifni and Rio de Oro (Spanish colonies 
in southern Morocco) and the strikes in Pamplona, 
San Sebastian, Barcelona. ... We lack space to give 
the attention due these developments, except to point 
out that they confirm our stand concerning the grav- 
ity of the crisis in the Franco regime. 

Is it necessary to remark that all that helps to 
weaken the regime also helps to open the paths for 
the real Spain? It is the beginning of the end. And 
what we hope is that this end will lead to the libera- 
tion and to the reconstruction of Spain, of a new 
Spain. J. G. 
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REASON AND LUNACY 


Eduardo Ortega y Gasset 


There is a physical, even a metaphysical, impossi- 
bility: that of being something other than what one 
really is. By nature, choice and capacity I am a 
journalist, and although in my life I have been ac- 
tive in other fields and have worn robes and uni- 
forms, no matter how I have been garbed I have re- 
mained a journalist at heart. And for good reason! 
I am a journalist of the third generation, which 
means that I have been a journalist since newspapers 
first existed. In the time of my great grandfather 
there were no newspapers, properly speaking, so, given 
the specialized blood of my forefathers, I cannot ima- 
gine what they could have been doing from the time 
of the Stone Age until the period when the invention 
of printing made possible this way of disseminating 
news, of writing or of conveniently remaining silent, 
of playing with events or of being Aesop to politicians. 
In short, just as according to that Arab proverb no 
one can jump out of his shadow, so neither could 
I nor would I ever stop being a journalist. 

My brother José, philosopher and consummate 
artist of the pen, achieved his stature within the in- 
itial frame of the family newspapers. And if I here 
recall and boast of my own special conditioning it 
is only to justify the fact that my themes must al- 
ways be contemporary ones. Perhaps a journalist may 
get to speak of abstract themes, but it must be 
through first presenting the news, the solid facts from 
which transcendental emanations might arise. 

The events of our days are so many and varied 
and the news of present times has become so in- 
flated that with my years I lack agility to pursue 
them all. I read them in the newspapers, I hear them 
on the radio, with the result that my curiosity runs 
over the world. A few nights ago my attention was 
held by a broadcast in Spanish with an Arab ac- 
cent which originated in Cairo, no less. It came over 
the air charged with passion, in words that pulsated 
with threats of war. 

Of each of these great occurrences I would like 
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to ask: what is its internal mechanism, its logic, its 
reason or, to speak more familiarly, its difficulty? I 
would ask these questions not in order to satisfy my 
own curiosity but the curiosity of the great public 
which is disoriented. Events are like sphinxes, they 
speak only in enigmas. Why are the Israelites and 
the Ishmaelites, Semitic brothers of a thousands-of- 
years-old discord, going to start a bloody war again, 
as though they had not fought enough since the 
times of Joshua and Samson? And again they want 
to fight over that land called “Promised,” in a propa- 
ganda sense, in the venerable pages of the Bible. For 
on the contrary Palestine is an arid country, an im- 
poverished land in which only ingeniousness and tech- 
nique can show results. Let them be in accord for the 
good of humanity and not devote themselves to 
staining with blood the waters of the Sea of Galilee 
where Jesus walked, saying words of peace. 

I admire Israelites and Moslems, and I will say 
that I love them equally. Aberroes, the famous phi- 











losopher of Arab Cordova, and Maimonides, the 
equally famous Hebrew Cordovan philosopher, were 
both as Spanish as am I. 

Another great question is posed by the troubled 
world. Why do East and West, in vigorous competi- 
tion of scientific inventions, now prepare a war which 
would no longer be a world war, nor a universal 
war, but, let us say, a sidereal war? All the ingenuity 
of the East and all the ingenuity of the West are 
joined together to destroy both the East and the 
West. The planet divided into two hostile sectors is 
just as illogical as though the two lobes of our brain 
were to fight each other. The tragic “interchange” of 
atomic arms would destroy the planet. 

When ingenuity could still be allied to audacity 
the art of war consisted in using arms superior to 
those of the enemy in order to dominate him, Nu- 
clear weapons do not work that way. They annihilate 
both contenders. One cannot capture the human 
beast alive as in the ancient wars, bloody though 
they were. 

Human reason, the straightforward reasoning of 
the journalist, seeks explanations and does not find 
them. We pass from absurdity to absurdity. We who 
are simple people and not on the inside of the secret 
of surrealist paintings or of international agreements 
suffer from disorientation and from the sorrow of not 
being able to provide satisfactory explanations to our 
readers. And so our readers believe that we lie, or that 
we don’t know how to obtain information. The truth 
is that that which is called reason and logic no longer 
rules—we don’t know if it ever ruled—on this celes- 
tial body consecrated to the suicidal labor of con- 
structing atomic bombs. 

Possibly one will have to re-examine the human 
classification and find that man is, after all, a less 
rational animal than are the others. Our inferiors 
in the zoological scale lack “the use of reason”; they 
are not acquainted with that notorious and shrewd 
lady. We know her, yes; but we reject her, we do 
not choose to be ruled by her. As a result we are a 
sort of irrational, conscious being. We cultivate the 
absurdities of war and catastrophe with a stupidity 
which is deliberate and at times even ingenuous; 


and we cultivate irrationality with tenacious energy. 
How much more could be said along these frighten- 
ing lines were it not for the fact that journalistic ex- 
pression must be sober and simple. Hence we ask 
the wise men who practice higher mathematics in 
order to construct weapons of annihilation to explain 
to us this contradictory phenomenon: why is one who 
murders a fellow man condemned to thirty years 
imprisonment whereas those who prepare the destruc- 
tion of millions and millions of human beings are 
rewarded and praised? 

If the journalists of today and the chroniclers and 
historians of the past were to make a factual enumer- 
ation of atrocities and human errors we would cer- 
tainly have reason to doubt our right to be among the 
elect of the earth. Perhaps we would encounter more 
virtue among the ants, in the beehives or in other 
sroups of innocent little animals. 

Recently I read The Culture of the Renaissance 
in Italy by Jacob Burckhardt. The vigorous pen- 
strokes of the author bring us vivid pictures of the 
barbarism of the condottieri of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Of Giovanni Maria, famous for his dogs es- 
pecially trained to hunt down human beings and tear 
them to pieces. Because he heard the people murmur, 
“Peace, peace,” on seeing him pass by, he hurled his 
mercenaries upon them and slew two hundred. Even 
the priests had to pray “da nobis tranquilitaten” in- 
stead of “da nobis pacen.”’ And from the Sforzas 
and the Peccinos and the Baglionis we come to our 
own times with Hitler and Stalin. 

Surely with a little patience the journalist will 
satisfy his longing for justice and his curiosity. If 
we wait a little the advocates of the great human 
stupidities themselves will tell us the truth. His own 
former defenders are already telling us about Stalin; 
Peron is a wandering Jew. Reason is a dull lady, 
severe, but in the end she triumphs. One more step 
must be taken: that the Hitlers and the Stalins be 
judged in time, preventively, and shut up in a luna- 
tic asylum before they have a chance to provoke 
catastrophes and human tortures. They too would be 
benefitted because a good psychiatrist could then im- 
plant a few grains of common sense in their brains. 
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FOREIGNERS IN FRANCO SPAIN 


Arnold Sherman 


The despotic, money-hungry, friendship-yearning gov- 
ernment of Generalissimo Franco is faced with a 
sensitive problem that has arisen from Spain’s new 
position as a major tourist center. If the government 
al'ows foreigners to speak their minds freely, to dis- 
cuss world politics within earshot of the Spanish 
people, to contrast the liberty they enjoy in the’r 
own countries against the background of political 
tyranny in Spain, then the present Spanish govern- 
ment is in peril. On the other hand, Franco and his 
regime, since their blunder of tacitly supporting Hit- 
ler during World War II, have persistently demon- 
strated their desire to win approval and recognition 
from the rest of the world. Spanish politicians realize 
that were they to embark upon an overt campaign 
directed against foreigners serious repercussions would 
resu't on diplomatic and economic levels. A compro- 
mise solution that the government seems to be follow- 
ing is to encourage a quiet but relentless persecution 
against those foreigners whose observations are either 
too acute or too loud. In that way, fear is inspired 
and diplomatic sanctions avoided. 

In August of 1955 a British school-teacher resident 
in Madrid who, because he is still in Spain must 
remain anonymous, was apprehended by the police 
immediately after he made certain unfavorable re- 
marks about one of the members of Franco’s cabinet. 
The arresting officers charged that he was undocu- 
mented and although he had a receipt from the 
police stating that his passport was being held pend- 
ing a normal investigation for a residence-permit, the 
World War II decorated teacher was brought to a 
building in the Puerto del Sol district of Madrid 
called the Edificio de La Direccién de Seguridad. A 
police official interviewed him shortly after his ar- 
rival and curtly told him that he was under arrest 
for being improperly documented. When the teacher 
protested that his passport was being held by the 
police, the interrogator rose angrily and said, “We 
have ways of teaching people like you not to be in- 
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solent. Do you think you are in your own corrupt 
country? When you speak to me remember that you 
are addressing a Spanish officer.” 

The officer rang for two escorts and the prisoner 
was placed, along with an assorted group of crim- 
mals, into a black van which was driven to the Pro- 
vincial Prison of Madrid near the bull ring of Vista 
Alegre. Cnce there he was thrown into a cell with 
an undocumented Austrian Jew, a pick-pocket and 
a beggar. 

“T asked the guard for permission to contact my 
embassy,” said the school-teacher, “but although he 
seemed friendly and genuinely sorry for me, he ex- 
plained that there was nothing he could do and that 
it would be better for me if I were silent and patient.” 

The next morning the prisoner was informed of 
the lengthy procedure necessary before his embassy 
could be notified. He must first write a letter asking 
for somecne e'se to write another letter to the prison- 
governor who, in turn, if the letter was humble 
enough, would at his own discretion permit an inter- 
view between himself and the prisoner. Then, and 
only then, if the prison-governor chose to, the prisoner 
might be granted the necessary permission to contact 
his embassy. Also, the teacher was told that since 
there were only certain days that the prison-governor 
could be bothered, he would have to wait a week 
before addressing the first letter to the intermediary. 


A week elapsed and then the teacher, along with 
a group of other prisoners, was marched to the office 
of the prison-governor. He had unthinkingly slipped 
a volume of Voltaire into his pocket a few moments 
before the guards came for him and as he entered 
the governor’s chamber, the official rose and de- 
manded the book. “This is a prison, not a library,” 
he said, “and besides, we don’t like subversive litera- 
ture in Spain.” 

Confused and nervous, the teacher proceeded to 
ask for permission to contact his embassy. “I would 
like to telephone them,” he said. “I’ve been in prison 
a week and [I still haven’t received a satisfactory ex- 
planation for my arrest.” 


Before he could say another word, the governor 
rose and hissed, “You foreign pig. Do you think you 
can come in here and ins.st upon telephone calls? 
You would like to destroy Spain but we will destroy 


your kind first.” 
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The official rang for two guards and ordered them 
to have the teacher’s head shaved and then have 
him thrown into solitary confinement. He was es- 
corted to the prison barber shop, held forcibly in a 
chair and completely shaved. Several minutes later 
when he was locked in a filthy, bug-infested cell, the 
prisoner, faced with the strange, horrifying sequence 
of events for the first time, burst into tears and lay 
moaning on the floor. A guard soon appeared with 
a plate of soup and ordered the teacher to stop cry- 
ing and to eat the soup. When the teacher protested 
that he couldn’t, the guard promised that if he didn’t 
eat the soup he would make sure that he never re- 
ceived permission to contact his embassy. The prison- 
er, too frightened to resist, ate the soup, vomited 
and laid in his own excretion throughout the night. 

The teacher was kept in solitary for another week. 
“During all that time,” he said, “it was almost im- 
possible to sleep. The bugs and fleas in that cell made 
my life a living nightmare. But even worse than the 
physical strain was the mental anguish. I began to 
think that I would never be released. No one knew 
where I was. No one could know until they gave 
me permission to call the embassy. 

“Soon, once they were satisfied that my spirit was 
broken,” explained the teacher, “I was removed from 
the cell and introduced to normal prison routines. 
I was sent to a part of the prison called the ‘white 
gallery.’ It was there that the more permanent mem- 
bers of the prison were kept. It was there also that 
I began meeting people like myself, mostly Spaniards, 
but also some foreigners who had been arrested for no 
apparent reason and held incommunicado. 

“One prisoner whom I met was a Galician who 
had been in prison for seventeen years without ever 
having been sentenced or notified of his crime. He 
was imprisoned after the Civil War for being a Re- 
publican and every three months he was taken before 
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a tribunal whose purpose it was to review his case. 
Every three months for seventeen years the tribunal 
reached no decision and the case was postponed until 
the next session. It’s hard to describe how spiritually 
and physically broken the man was. His only hope 
was that he would die soon. 

“There were many other prisoners like that one. 
Most of the political prisoners were Spanish exiles 
who had returned to Spain when the government 
declared an amnesty for them. As soon as they 
crossed the border they were apprehended and 
brought to the provincial prison. No one had ever 
filed charges against them and none of them had any 
idea when and if they would ever be released. 

“T came in contact with numerous South Ameri- 
can prisoners who had been told, as was I, that their 
documents weren’t in order. One of them developed 
tuberculosis and was removed to the prison sanitar- 
ium. There were also an American and an English- 
man in the ‘white gallery.’ I never had a chance to 
speak to them and so I never found out the reasons 
for their arrests. There were rumors of large num- 
bers of foreign political prisoners being held in a 
different part of the prison but again I don’t know 
whether it’s true or not.” 

The teacher remained in prison another month 
before he was permitted to petition for another in- 
terview with the prison-governor. This time, fearing 
a repetition of what had happened before, he pled 
his case meekly and the official condescendingly ap- 
proved his request. 

“One of the most unforgivable and most resented 
acts committed against us in the prison,” the teacher 
complained, “was in the field of religion. All prison- 
ers, regardless of their inclination, were compelled 
to attend Catholic services. Anyone who refused to 
go to Mass or who gave evidence of not participating 
correctly in the services was thrown into solitary con- 
finement. Some of the men actually became con- 
verted to Catholicism because they were told that as 
non-believers they would never be released. Yet the 
majority of the men resented this bitterly and fre- 
quently a prisoner who showed too much religious ar- 
dor was flung down the stairs or otherwise mauled.” 

In the third month of his captivity the teacher was 
sent for by the prison governor and told that he was 
to ke released. “And don’t bother me with stupid, 
clumsy questions about why you were arrested,” the 
official warned. “But if I were you, I would watch 
what I say in the future. You may not get off so 
easily the next time.” 

(Continued on page 12) 
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notes from Washington 





Bart Allan 


A persistent visitor 

President Eisenhower was not “at home” for the 
scheduled visit of dictator Franco’s Foreign Minister, 
Alberto Martin Artajo. He was in Georgia playing 
golf, and the two would never have met had it not 
been for the boldness of Martin Artajo who length- 
ened the time of his visit from three to eleven days 
so that he would be sure to be in Washington when 
the President returned. 

Even though U.S. foreign and military policy now 
supports the Franco dictatorship, it would seem that 
the President himself has no particular desire to 
fraternize with the errand boys of dictators even 
though they bear gift-donkeys. But had Franco’s er- 
rand boy gone away without meeting the President 
it would have been a clear snub for Franco who once 
boasted on a radio broadcast: 

“The fact that Spain and the United States are 
both governed by generals provides a far greater hope 
for peace than if civilians were at the heads of those 
governments.” 

Even though Mr. Eisenhower could not skip out 
of a meeting with Martin Artajo because of the man’s 
determination to meet the President whether the 
President wished it or not, it was made clear to the 
Foreign Minister that the President was not going 
to meet up with Franco. 

For nearly two years Franco’s press agent in this 
country, Charles Patrick Clark, who gets $75,000 
a year plus $25,000 expenses and who recently has 
been joined by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. (who, in 
turn, is on the payroll of dictator Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic to the tune of $60,000 per year), 
has been putting on a public relations campaign 
aimed at paving the way for a visit from Franco. Part 
of this campaign was the American tour of Franco’s 
daughter, Mercedes. 

But there are a variety of reasons why the State 
Department has cancelled out any such plan. One 
is the criticism that would be leveled at U.S. policy 
by the democracies abroad who find it hard to un- 
derstand how the United States can bolster a dicta- 
torship and classify it as part of the “free world”. 
Another reason is the protests that are sure to be 
registered here at home. Not only would such a situa- 
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tion be bad in an election year, but it would be likely 
to endanger the increasingly delicate relationship be- 
tween the U.S. and Spain. In fact, Spain’s dissatis- 
faction with what she is getting from the U.S. was 
the keynote struck by Martin Artajo the moment he 
set foot in this country. For the same reasons there 
is no further talk of a visit to Spain by Vice President 
Nixon. 

It could very well be that the President learned 
some truths about Spain as the result of a quiet and 
unheralded visit there by his administrative assistant, 
Sherman Adams, just before the President’s illness. 


Spain and NATO 

Another thing made clear was that neither the U.S. 
nor Franco would make any move to bring Spain 
into NATO even though Spain is already clinging 
to Portugal’s coattails in the NATO defense system. 
Both Franco and the State Department well know 
that any attempt to bring Franco into NATO would 
meet with defeat. This would not only be a rebuff 
to Franco, but a blow to U.S. NATO leadership at 
a time when it is already under critical scrutiny at 
the NATO conference which opened in Paris this’ 
month. 

After Martin Artajo’s departure Secretary Dulles 
was asked whether he had any plans for bringing 
Spain into NATO. Mr. Dulles replied: 

“Well, as far as the United States is concerned, 
we would be very happy to see Spain a member of 
NATO, and if the broadening of NATO’s activities 
makes that easier, that would, from our standpoint, 
be one of the good by-products of it. But of course 
there is some difference of opinion within NATO 
about Spain, and we are not trying to press our views, 
or force our views upon other countries.” 

The plan for broadening NATO’s activities so as 
to give it an economic as well as a military character 
is now under way at Paris. 

There was a veiled warning in Martin Artajo’s 
statement before the negotiations began that Franco 
was not satisfied with what his country is getting 
from the U.S. He told Mr. Dulles: “I would like 
tc examine with the members of your government 
the application (of the bases agreements) so far and 











also to discuss various aspects of world problems 
which affect our two nations.” 

To carry on these discussions he brought with him 
General Francisco Fernandez-Longoria Gonzalez of 
the Spanish Air Force; Juan de las Barcenas, Director 
General of Foreign Policy; Juan José Rovira San- 
chez-Herrero, Director General of Economic Coopera- 
tion, and Aurelio Valls, Foreign Mi£nistry Press 
Officer. 


A billion dollars for military aid 

Both the State Department and Martin Artajo were 
reticent about the results of numerous conferences 
between these officials and U.S. State Department 
and Defense Department officials. Martin Artajo 
dodged a press conference at the National Press Club 
where inquisitive newsmen are accustomed to ask 
high visiting foreign officials all kinds of sharp ques- 
tions. However he did give a small press conference at 
the Spanish Embassy where he had an uncomfortable 
time trying to evade the questions of persistent re- 
porters. He discovered that American reporters are 
more insistent than those who live under the menace 
of Spanish censorship. 

The questioning brought out that the present pro- 
vram calls for the expenditure of a billion dollars 
te equip Spain as a military nation—in addition to 
huge U.S. expenditures in other directions. The Span- 
ish Embassy claims that this total was part of the 
original bases agreements, to be spent as follows: 

Over $300,000,000 on the construction of five 
bases; an estimated $350,000,000 for modernizing 
the equipment of Spain’s armed forces; $63,000,000 
for a pipeline linking the bases, and $115,000,000 
for military support. Lesser items seemingly bring 
the total to a billion. 

This notice, from Spanish sources, is the first time 
the American public has been informed of such facts 
and figures. When the bases agreements were signed 
in 1953 the public was led to believe that the cost 
would only be a few hundred thousand dollars. 

However Martin Artajo revealed that Spain is now 
unsatisfied with this sum because, as he said, there 
is now greater risk for cities near the American bases 
because of the development of nuclear weapons and 
guided missiles. He added that this would require 
‘readjustments” in U.S. military aid. 

He also said that Spain wants the U.S. to give 
her another $200,000,000 worth of agricultural pro- 
ducts in addition to nearly that amount already given 
or authorized in one way or another. 
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“Readjustment means readjustment” 

Some correspondents closely questioned the Foreign 
Minister about what he meant by “readjustment” in 
the U.S. military aid. 

He replied: “It means that the U.S. has a sincere 
desire to strengthen Spain’s contribution to the se- 
curity of the world.” 

When told that wasn’t a very clear answer, he 
said, “I am in duty bound to be discreet. I used 
to be a newspaper reporter myself.” 

“But what is the answer?” someone persisted. 

‘“Yhe answer is closer cooperation.” 

“Do you mean that because of increased risk there 
must be increased aid?” 

“Those two things are not connected. They were 
not mentioned in the agreements for adjusting aid.” 

“Well, does readjustment mean increase?” pressed 
the questioner. 

“Readjustment,” answered Martin Artajo, “means 
readjustment.” 

The reporters weren't satisfied. One asked bluntly, 
“Ts it true, or is it not true, that Spain is asking for 
increased military aid?” 

Martin Artajo repeated that what Spain was seek- 
ing was “closer cooperation and readjustment which 
is In a sense an increase, a betterment, an improve- 
ment.” 

The reporters gave up. 

Washington, May 1956. 





FOREIGNERS IN FRANCO SPAIN 
(Continued from page 10) 


Before he was set free from prison, the captive 
was informed that he must report to the Brigada 
Nacional de Servicio Especiales y Extranjeros each 
week for as long as he remained in Spain. That order 
was later rescinded and the teacher was set entirely 
free. 

“You may wonder why I’ve decided to remain in 
Spain after all that has happened to me,” the teacher 
explained, “but I feel that a man is not a man if 
he permits himself to be coerced. I won’t permit 
the Spanish government to drive me out of Spain. 
You see, I love the country—and I always shall.” 

One wonders when hearing reports similar to the 
school teacher’s experience how long this travesty of 
justice shall be permitted to continue. One thing is 
certain, the government of Spain greatly fears the 
influence of democratically inspired foreigners; it 
fears, and it has good reason to fear. 
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uncensored 





THE DAYS ARE NUMBERED 


Day after day the dictatorship is being more and 
more weakened by a series of politico-social occur- 
ences, until it is on the verge of interring itself in 
the grave excavated by its own incompetence. 

Now, just as some foreign newspapers have tried 
to flatter our “Caudillito” by depicting Spain as a 
prosperous country, a veritable paradise for tourists 
and businessmen alike, our industrial workers in the 
north have emphatically belied this propaganda, 
bought and paid for by the hirelings of oppression. 

In any country where freedom is the daily bread 
of every citizen, a more or less organized strike may 
have economic repercussions, but rarely does it atfect 
political stability. But now in Spain NON-ORGAN- 
IZED strikes of Catalan, Basque and Navarrese 
workers not only have had a depressing effect on the 
stock markets of every city, but general political un- 
rest has been intensified by the wholely arbitrary 
reactions of the government. 

On April 14, when the strikes were already com- 
mon knowledge, the Council of Ministers issued the 
following statement, which was reprinted in the en- 
tire press of Spain: “The Minister of Labor informed 
the Council that groups of workers in various indus- 
tries in Navarre, Guiptzcoa and Barcelona had failed 
to show up for work. The government had approved 
the closing down of the factories affected and the 
cancellation of labor contracts along with the loss 
of established privileges for abandonment of work. 
There has been no disturbance of public order.” 

In this our glorious paradise there are no strikes; 
only failure to show up for work! 

But on April 15, another official statement was 
published: “Almost all the workers of Pamplona 
and San Sebastian have gone back to work.” 

The government has revealed its deep fear of any 
disturbance; large squads of armed police were sent 
to the affected areas, and Madrid, the epic center of 
resistance to Francoism, has been subject to stepped 
up vigilance for any attempt at “subversion.” 

With these occurences by no means resolved, our 
“Caudillo”, evidently desirous of a change of air, 
went to the other extreme from the industrial areas, 
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tc Andalucia, where, with his usual cynicism and no 
little suggestion of self-deification he stated: “The 
Spanish regime that we have created after the enor- 
mous sacrifice of the Crusade has great meaning and 
it can compare favorably to any of the best regimes 
that we have had or that could be established” . . . 
“We pay no attention to the clumsy intrigues of a 
few dozen petty politicians and their hangers-on, 
because should they in any way obstruct the realiza- 
tion of our historical destiny we would release a 
torrent of blue shirts and red berets (the Falange 
uniform) just as we did in our Crusade, which would 
sweep them all away.” 

While Franco was making these and other similar 
boasts and threats in the south of Spain, in the 
north, in Bilbao, a highly industrial city, the work- 
ers were continuing work stoppage in protest against 
the ridiculous ‘‘wage increases” and the high cost 
of living that the Franco regime has caused. We 
have learned that the workers in the big steel plant 
of Altos Hornos de Vizcaya showed their indignation 
by letting the blast furnaces go out; this is the first 
time that this has happened since this plant was 
built, many years ago. This is the most serious single 
injury that the regime has received since it first es- 
tablished its domination over the nation’s life. The 
Civil Governor of Bilbao ordered the closing of the 
Altos Hornos, as well as of Constructora Naval, Gen- 
eral Electric, Babcock Wilcox and many other com- 
panies, for “grave faults observed in work.” This 
statement was published in the press of Bilbao but 
hushed up in the rest of Spain. 

And while this was going on in Bilbao, in Madrid 
the students implicated in the various student demon- 
strations were standing trial, and were condemned 
to sentences of various durations for having com- 
mitted “‘offenses” and for the clandestine publication 
of propaganda. 

But back in Seville, in a reception held on April 
29 at the Capitania General, Franco blasted away: 
“OF THE VARIOUS FRONTS OF COMBAT 
TODAY THE MOST DANGEROUS ARE IN 
THE INTERIOR: from those who would destroy 
the morale and the discipline of the people, from 
those who seek internal subversion . . .” 

For the truth of the matter is that the worst gov- 
ernmental tyranny that Spain has ever known now 
realizes that its foundations are giving way and 
that its days are numbered. The Franco regime stands 
on a foundation of shifting sands, and the year 1956, 
the twentieth anniversary of the betrayal of the Span- 


. ish Republic, may well prove to be decisive. 
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Editorial 


THE SILENCE IS BROKEN 


Doubts have been gathering over General Franco’s 
reputed adroitness in having been able to hold the 
reigns of government of the Spanish state for so many 
years; but now since Franco has broken his long 
silence these doubts turn out to have been well 
founded. 

Silence is always the best cover-up for lack of 
abilities of every type; in his silence of years Franco 
has been able to keep up the mystery about his abili- 
ties, his reactions and true gifts for government. But 
now he has come out of this silence. 


Of the various speeches given recently in Anda- 
lucia two were decisive: both were delivered in Se- 
ville, one at the Capitania General and the other to 
a gathering of Falangists. In the first speech he 
stated: “The Army is the backbone of the nation. 
The Army has as its mission the maintenance of in- 
ternal peace and order and external defense. That is, 
the Army is not confined solely to an external mis- 
sion, as it is conceived of in other countries. It also 
has the obligation to defend the nation against the 
dangers that threaten it, against anarchy or subversion 
on our soil. Among the various fronts of combat the 
most dangerous ones today are in the interior.” 

In referring to the mission of the Army in the 
Spanish-American alliance, he said, in relation to 
the consequences of an external war, “The dangers 
to which a country may be subjected in its interior 
are less in Spain, but they could eventually appear 
in our neighboring nations. In such an event Spain 
would lend her aid to those endangered neighbors.” 

In his speech delivered to the Falangists who were 
assembled in Seville on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of new headquarters, General Franco said that 
“the internal enemies have tried to turn the Falange 
against the Army, to bring confusion within our 
lines.” In another paragraph of the same speech he 
said: “These enemies try to exploit the natural dis- 
content of those who earn a small salary, as though 
it were in the power of the Chief of State and of 
the government to change this sign of the present 
times.” 

It was natural that General Franco would speak 
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of the basic problems which are arising for him and 
his regime, but it is up to us to draw our own con- 
clusions from his remarks. 


With respect to the internal situation he has made 
the following things quite clear, if not in so many 
words: first, that the principle mission of the Spanish 
army consists today in maintaing internal order, 
and this General Franco has said at a moment when 
the workers of the principal cities in the north of 
Spain are staging passive strikes in protest against 
their miserable wages. The phrases which we have 
quoted above and his statement threatening to open 
the floodgates “to a torrent of blue shirts” means, to 
the initiate in dictatorial parlance, the threat of 
another civil war; secondly, that it is not in his 
power to remedy the problem of the low wages; 
thirdly, that the Falange is at odds with the Army; 
and fourth, that the Army does not count on ab- 
solute discipline. 


But when a Chief of State speaks in difficult times 
he is expected to make statements on an international 
level, and here, too, we make interesting discoveries. 
We had not been aware that the American Alliance, 
as it is referred to in the Spanish press, would have 
allotted to Franco “the defense of neighboring coun- 
tries when threatened by external dangers.” But 
Franco has said this and either he said so inten- 
tionally or it was a slip of the tongue. In either case 
this is a serious matter. 


General Franco has broken his silence, he has 
wished to clarify his position with respect to the grave 
internal problems which he must confront and the 
other no less grave problems on the international 
scene. But he has not acted like the cautious and 


astute man which his silent and remote position had 
suggested. 


He has wished to go out in the footlights and 
to break his silence, that silence which covered up 
so many mediocrities and incapacities, and has shown 
himself in the light of his own words. And these are 
a: eloquent when they betray us as when they faith- 
fully interpret our true thoughts. 
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THE STUDENTS MANIFESTO OF APRIL 1 


The following is the complete text of a manifesto 
circulated by the Madrid University students on 
April 1 and thereafter. The strike announced in it 
was forestalled by severe repressive measures taken by 
governmental authorities; over 200 students are said 
tu have been arrested. 


On this day, April 1, the anniversary of a military 
victory which has not led to the solution of any 
of the great problems obstructing the material and 
cultural development of our country, we, the Uni- 
versity students of Madrid, address our comrades 
throughout Spain and appeal to public opinion. And 
we sons of both conquerors and conquered do so pre- 
cisely on this date because it is the founding day of 
a regime which has shown itself to be incapable of 
integrating us into an authentic tradition or of 
launching us into a common future or of reconciling 
us with Spain and with ourselves. 

We address ourselves to public opinion in order to 
emphasize, above everything, our enthusiastic adhe- 
sion to the University students’ petition of February 
1 which has since acquired an exemplary significance 
and a directional value for all Spanish students. That 
petition, which was formulated, signed and distributed 
by strictly legal means, continues and will continue 
to constitute the most concrete expression of our aims 
and aspirations, even though for the time being cir- 
cumstances prevent the majority of students from 
indicating their approval of these principles by adding 
their names to the document. 

We hereby state our solidarity with those students 
and intellectuals associated with the University who 
formulated the petition. They knew how to give all 
of us ground for hope and reason for action. 

A brutal campaign of repression and of coarse 
slander has been unleashed against them and against 
the entire University, which supported them unani- 
mously; furthermore we had to endure the provoca- 
tions of armed groups of a gang (Falangists) which 
is legally and politically unqualified to maintain 
public order. 

Besides backing up these gangsters, the government 
has violated its own legality by suspending the so- 
called “bill of rights” of whose practical effectiveness 
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we Spaniards had, to be sure, been unaware. 

The government has only known how to respond 
to our reasoning with the use of force, a very pre- 
carious recourse, as history has demonstrated. But 
more than this: at the very moment when the na- 
tions of the world have considered Spain eligible to 
be a member of the United Nations, the present 
government of Spain has shown that it is incapable 
of fulfilling the requirements of the international 
agreements to which it has subscribed. In flagrant 
defiance of the United Nations Charter and the In- 
ternational Declaration of the Rights of Man, the 
Spanish Government has acted and continues to act 
im an unjust, arbitrary and brutal manner. 

For all of these reasons we direct an appeal to the 
students for coordinated and determined action in 
these coming days when the Executive Committee 
of UNESCO will meet in Madrid. It is not that we 
believe that this or any other international organiza- 
tion should solve our problems; we affirm that the 
future of Spain is in the hands of Spaniards only. 
But the presence of UNESCO in Madrid shows up 
the duplicity of the regime and its legal incapacity 
to serve the objectives of any international organiza- 
tion charged to pursue the aims of peace and the 
most elemental rights of man. 

Hence we appeal to the University students to 
agree in demanding the following: 

1) Liberation of all students under arrest and a 
cancellation of proceedings against those at present 
indicted. 

2) Reinstatement of our magnificent Pedro Lain 
Entralgo to his positions as Rector of the University 
and Chairman of the Spanish Commission to 
UNESCO. 

3) Reopening of all the University courses. 

4) Assembling of a National Students’ Congress 
with necessary guarantees to prevent the intervention 
of the state’s police or of the organization which so 
crudely represents itself as a students’ organization. 


(The Falangist S.E.U.) 





Thus do we define our position. To emphasize our 
demands we declare ourselves on strike for 48 hours, 


on April 12 and 13 of 1956. 
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THE WORKERS' MANIFESTO 


(Complete text of leaflets circulated in Madrid labor 
centers, particularly in construction projects, during 
the early part of April.) 























WORKERS AND EMPLOYEES! 


The Madrid students have announced a student strike 
for April 12th and 13th; they are asking for the 
liberation of the imprisoned students, the reinstate- 
ment of the University Rector and Dean who have 
been dismissed, liquidation of the Falangist student 
syndicate, and they protest against the regime of 
Franco and the Falange in general. 

We hereby welcome the students’ strike with en- 
thusiasm and extend our moral support to the stu- 
dents. We call upon all workers and employees and 
on all the people of Madrid to follow the example 
of the students and fight for our rights: 

Against the farcical wage increases, which have left 
us no better off than we were before! 

Against the scandalously high cost of living! 
Against the overwhelming taxes and levies, which 
are ruining small businessmen and industrialists! 


Against the fabulous profits of the Big Banks and 
Businesses and of the Falangist hierarchies! 

Against the regime of oppression which we are en- 
during and its militarism and submission to the 
Yankees! 

Against Franco and the Falange and the Vertical 
Syndicates! 

For a minimum daily wage of 75 pesetas (about 
$1.75 on the official exchange rate) ! 

For equal pay for women for equal work! 

For unemployment insurance! 

For our free labor unions! 

For the democracy, well-being and freedom of all 
our people! 

For the independence of our country! 

Let us follow the example of the students; let us go 
on strike whenever possible. When this is not possible 
let us stop work for an hour, for half an hour, for 
ten minutes! 

Let us all convene on April 12, at the entrance to 
the headquarters of the Vertical Syndicates, Gran 
Via 69, to protest before the Social Section. | 

Long live the unity of the workers, employees and 
the population against 


students and of entire 


Francoism! 











alive? Are they still in camps?” 





Forgotten Heroes... .‘*Are They Still Alive?”’ 


When we speak about the Spanish Civil War refugees whom we are helping, people almost always ask: “Are they still 






















































Seventeen years ago, 500,000 Spaniards were driven across tie Pyrenees by Franco’s conquering armies, backed by Hitler 
and Mussolini. Today there are still 160,000 Spaniards living in France, unwilling to go back to fascist Spain. Many of 
them lived in camps from 1939 to 1945 or worked in forced labor battalions. They are free now but thousands are old, 
disabled, sick and in need of your help. 


One of our refugees, Antonio A. wrote us recently: “All my old bones ache and I am unable to work. I am an old man, 
a peasant and an Andalusian.” Born in 1881, a farmer in Spain, day laborer in France, he now receives less than $10 a 
month plus 6 kilos of bread to live on. Will you help Antonio A. or one of his compatriots, by sending us a contribution? 
Your old clothes will be welcome, too. 


Our are Pablo Casals and General Lazaro Cardenas; Chairmen—James T. Farrell; Treasurer— 
Margaret De Silver. Some of our sponsors are Claude G. Bowers, Albert Camus, Salvador de Madariaga, A. J. Muste, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Ignazio Silone, Norman Thomas, George 
deductible. 


SPANISH REFUGEE AID, Inc., 80 East 11 Street, N.Y.C. 3 
Telephone ORegon 4-7451 





Honorary Chairmen 


Woodcock, Charles Zimmerman. Your contribution is tax 


I am enclosing my check for 6..... 


Name 


PAGGOSS: cocsccccsssiccecss 
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tlate news 





Strikes continue 


The strikes which began early in 
April in Pamplona, Bilbao and Bar- 
celona have spread through all the 
Basque provinces and Catalonia. 
Governors of these provinces have 
urged the workers to return to work, 
but the workers remained adamant 
regardless of the many conferences 
held between employers and work- 
ers, of the governmental threats to 
cancel work contracts and of ar- 
rests and refusal to pay back wages. 


On April 13, the day previous to 
the anniversary of the founding of 
Spain’s. Republic, the government 
ordered the closing of affected fac- 
tories in Navarre, Guipizcoa, Biz- 
caya and Barcelona. 


At this same time in Madrid the 
University students were disseminat- 
ing a manifesto announcing a strike 
for April 12 and 13, and the work- 
ers of Madrid responded to this 
with their own manifesto expressing 
solidarity with the students, The 
texts of these manifestos are pub- 
lished on pages 15 and 16 of this 
month’s edition. Threats of reprisals 
and arrests of students prevented 
realization of this strike. 


On April 16 the situation had 
changed. The government proposed 
to the employers that they offer the 
workers wage increases of more 
than the officially decreed 20%; the 
workers began to return to work on 
a tentative basis, on condition that 
their requests be granted. The gov- 
ernment apparently had to make 


the best of the situation and forget — 


that strikes are illegal in Spain. 


Measures taken by government 
During this period in April all plane 
flights to the striking areas were 
suspended, and large military rein- 
forcements were dispatched to these 
regions. 
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Reprisals taken 


On April 24 4500 of the workers 
who had returned to work in Bilbao 
were dismissed for “very serious pro- 
fessional faults.” It appears that 
they were slowing up work as a ges- 
ture of sympathy for the other 
workers who remained on strike in 
Pamplona and San Sebastian. Then 
10,000 workers of the Babcock Wil- 
cox and General Electric Companies 
of Bilbao went on strike, and in the 
south of Spain at a safe distance 
Franco threatened the releasing of 
“torrents of blue shirts” (or Fa- 
langists) . 


On April 27 the strikes spread 
to the province of Alava. 


As of May 11 the state of unrest 
of these regions continues; in Bilbao 
alone 40,000 workers are on strike. 
Many factories remain shut down; 
the workers who have returned to 
work have only done so upon re- 
ceiving raises of more than 20%; 
Franco has had to give in to the 
strikers. 





Students imprisoned 


Early in April the university stu- 
dents of Madrid issued a manifesto 
announcing a general students’ 
strike for April 12 and 13th; this 
manifesto was responded to by the 
workers of Madrid who issued a 
similar manifesto expressing their 
support of the students. 


As a result hundreds -of students 
were imprisoned and four of them 
were accused of compiling and dis- 
tributing the manifesto. These four 
included Manuel Montesinos, the 
nephew of Federico Garcia Lorca. 


The trial of these students, which 
should not be confused with the 
other trial of four students held on 
April 25, .took place quickly and 
the defendants were ‘sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment and a fine 


of 25,000 pesetas. 

The European press described 
both of these trials as “trials of 
the regime.” 
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60% pay raise for ory 
In response to-, the. social 

among working eee Psa 
Franco met with his ministers in 
Seville on April 27 to study the sit- 
uation. The result of this. meeting 
was a bill submitted to the Cortes 
and automatically approved on 
May 9, providing for an official in- 
crease of salaries of civil servants 
of from 25-60%, and increases for 
the army of 60%. No mention was 
made in this bill of increases for 
the laboring classes. 





American labor 
supports strikers 


At the moment when the strikes 
were breaking out in Spain and 
Spain’s Foreign Minister Martin 
Artajo was discussing the question 
of Spain’s admission to NATO with 
Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, Mr. George Meany, Presi- 
dent of the CIO-AFL, issued a 
statement expressing the solidarity 
of American labor with the “valiant 
strikers of Spain who were risking 
their lives” and his indignation at 
the enthusiastic reception given to 
Sr. Martin Artajo in this country. 


ICFTU protests 

On May 4 the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
issued the following statement in 
Paris: 

“The ICFTU protests the use of 
cruel methods by the Spanish Gov- . 
ernment in trying by threats, dis- 
missals and imprisonments to break 
the strikes and subjugate the Span- 
ish workers who have a passion for 
freedom. 

“The United Nations, which has 
deemed the present Spanish Govern- 
ment worthy of being admitted to 
the community of nations should 
make note of this flagrant bsseresee 
of the rights of man. 

“We. consider ourselves . to, be 
united to the Spanish workers and 
we will lend them moral and ma- 
terial aid in their struggle. The 
workers of the free world will not 
rest until a democratic regime which 
respects all the rights of man. will 
have been founded in Spain.” © 
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Spain’s offensive 
in Washington 


General Franco’s emissary, Sr. Mar- 
tin Artajo, came to Washington 
with three principle objectives: first, 
to discuss the question of Spain’s 
possible admission to NATO; sec- 
ond, to request more military aid 
for Spain; and third, to suggest 
that the United States use its in- 
fluence on behalf of Spain to ef- 
fect a termination of the political 
and military isolation imposed on 
Spain by her neighboring European 
countries. 

With respect to the first point 
Sr. Martin Artajo took back to 
Spain the conviction that, in view 
of the attitude of the political par- 
tics of England and France and es- 
pecially in view of the negative at- 
titude of Norway and Denmark, the 
United States cannot advance 
Spain’s cause in respect to NATO 
membership. With respect to the 
second point it would appear that 
because of Spain’s present internal 
situation Congress would not be apt 
to approve stepped up military aid 
to Franco, nor was Sr. Martin Ar- 
tajo given encouragement on the 
third request. 


On his part the Spanish Minister, 
who ostensibly came to offer favors, 
offered to intervene in the Arab- 
Israel conflict, but it seems that Mr. 
Dulles did not consider such inter- 
vention opportune. Franco’s messen- 
ger also offered Spanish coopera- 
tion with the countries that could 
form a Mediterranean alliance, but 
that idea was held to be premature, 
considering the unstable internal 
conditions of many of these coun- 
tries. It. would seem that Mr. Mar- 
tin Artajo took back nothing to 
Spain but pleasant words. 





Spanish Church 
opposes totalitarianism 


On May 5 a pastoral letter by the 
Cardinal Primate of Spain, Enrique 
Pla y Daniel, was published in the 
Spanish press. The letter expressed 
the attitude. of the Spanish Church 
towards totalitarianism. The most 
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important paragraph of the letter 
states: 

“The Church, and in our times 
the Roman Pontiff, has always cen- 
sured totalitarianism and centraliza- 
tion by the state of all functions. It 
has always condemned both things.” 

Great importance has been at- 
tributed to this declaration in Spain 
as it. was not only aimed at the work- 
ers but also at the other classes of 
Spain’s society and because it had 
been preceded by other statements 
made several weeks ago censuring 
the unrest and dissatisfaction which 
is rife among laboring classes and 
criticizing the Government’s policy 
towards students and other strikers. 


36,189 Bibles 
confiscated 
On April 24 Spanish officials visited 
the premises of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society (which is British 
property) in Madrid and seized and 
removed 36,189 volumes of the New 
Testament and of the Old Testa- 
ment in various languages, and de- 
posited them at the Ministry of In- 
formation. 
The British Embassy in Madrid 
has requested the Spanish Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs to investigate the 
matter. 








In Argentina 


In Buenos Aires, Sr. Luis Jimenez 
de Asua, the eminent Spanish pe- 
nologist who was Vice-President of 
the Republican Cortes and one of 
the authors of the Spanish Republi- 
can Constitution, stated that ‘“‘All 
symptoms indicate that Franco is 
finished.” In general, Spanish Re- 
publican groups throughout Latin 
America are optmistic about the 
trends in Spain. 





Franco wants a rest 


According to the Madrid corres- 
pondent of the London Sunday 
Times, General Franco intends to 
resign shortly from his posts as 
Chief of the Government, of the 
legislature and of the Falange. He 
will only retain his offices as Chief 
of State and of the Armed Forces. 






Deportation of 


Spanish priests _ 


(OPE)—It has been reported ‘that 
during the strike in Guipizcoa the 
Bishop of the diocese, Msgr. Font, 
took a position that synchronized 
so completely with that of the Gov- 
ernor that he became an auxiliary 
to him. The Governor wished to 
utilize the Juventudes Obreras Ca- 
tolicas (Catholic Youth Workers) as 
strike. breakers, approaching them 
through the Bishop. The priests of 
the Bishop’s diocese objected to this 
maneuver, for which they were re- 
peatedly called before the Governor 
and the Bishop. Finally various 
priests received orders of deporta- 
tion. : 

They include the following: D. 
Eugenio Arregui, coadjutor of Villa- 
franca de Oria; D. José Luis Le- 
cuona and D, José Arambarri, coad- 
jutors of Renteria; D. Ignacio Larra- 
naga, coadjutor of Iran and Sr. 
Arizmendiarreta, coadjutor of Mon- 
dragén; D. Segundo Dorronsoro, 
Chaplain of the wagon factory of 
Beasain; D. Ramén Gaztalumendi 
and D. Jesis Aldanando, counsellors 
to the Catholic workers of the par- 
rish of San Vicente, in San Sebas- 
tian. 

It is reported that many of these 
priests have refused to obey the de- 
portation orders. 





Revolts in Ifni 
and Rio de Oro 


Around the middle of April native 
tribes in the small Spanish enclaves 
of Ifni and Rio de Oro in the 
southern part of Morocco revolted 
against resident Spanish authorities 
who had forbidden the celebration 
of Moroccan independence. Eleven 
Spanish officers were decapitated. 


One of the best ships of the Span- 
ish fleet, the cruiser Canarias, was 
sent to help restore order. The 
cruiser opened fire 12 kilometers 
from the coast. A company of para- 
chutists was also sent, many of 
whom were reported to have been 
drowned upon disembarking. 
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